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THE SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
FOR THE PROFESSION 
OF TEACHING 


Syracuse UNIversity was one of the first to employ 
systematic methods of selecting students for the pro- 
fession of teaching. A preliminary description of the 
development of the program was made by Harry 8S. 
Ganders* in 1936, and progress reports on the pro- 
gram were published by Maurice E. Troyer? in 1940 
and by Joseph J. Romoda® in 1943. A number of 
important changes have been made in the program 
during the past three years. It is the purpose of 
this paper to report the process of selection in use 
at the present time. 

Sources of information used in selection. Students 
make final application for admission to the School of 
Edueation at the end of the sophomore year. If ad- 
mitted they become dually enrolled*-* in the college 


1‘¢The Selection of Prospective Teachers in the Sopho- 
more Year of the University,’’ Official Report of the 
American Educational Research Association, February, 
1936, pp. 49-57. 

2Journal of Educational Research, XXXIII (April, 
1940), pp. 581-593. 

3 Hight Years of Teacher Selection, Monograph No. 1, 
School of Education, Syracuse University, January, 1943. 

4Ganders, Harry S., ScHooL AND Society, XLIV 
(October 10, 1936), pp. 482-485. 

*Ganders, Harry 8., The Educational Record, XVII 
(October, 1936), pp. 566-570. 
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of their major academic area and the School of Edu- 
cation. 

Near the middle of each semester, students in the 
second term of the sophomore year are advised to 
call at the office of the chairman of the committee on 
selection if they wish to make application for admis- 
sion to the School of Education. 

In the office of the chairman the student furnishes 
data for a cumulative-record folder including date of 
birth, occupation, and education of parents, home 
address, and high school from which graduated and 
date graduated. A photograph of the student becomes 
a part of this permanent record. In addition, the 
student supplies rather detailed information as to the 
extent of his extracurricular activities in both high 
school and college, his work experience and hobbies, 
and his experience as a leader in church or social- 
service groups. An appointment is made at this time 
for a health examination and for a group interview 
in which ten students meet with three or four members 
of the staff in a relatively informal situation. The 
candidate is told to arrange an interview with the dual 
professor of his chosen subject-matter major and to 
report for the School of Education general exami- 
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nation which is held at the end of the week set aside 
for applications. The examination used is the ACE 
General Culture Test, which requires about three 
hours and contains six sections: social problems, his- 
tory, literature, science, fine arts, and mathematics. 
Request forms for information from the offices of the 
dean of men or the dean of women, registrar, and 
Psychological Services Center are prepared at this 
time and are sent to these offices. 

The offices of both the dean of men and the dean 
of women co-operate closely in the selection procedure 
and in response to the requests give either unqualified 
clearance of the candidate or point out personality or 
other defects which should be considered. The regis- 
trar supplies a report of the number of semester-hours 
credit completed by the student and his total grade 
points, with three points for a grade of A; two for B; 
and one for C. A grade-point average is computed 
by dividing the number of grade points by the number 
of hours for which the student enrolled. A photo- 
static copy of the transcript is furnished to those 
students who have done part of the work of the first 
two years at another institution. 

The Psychological Services Center supplies a record 
of the seores made on the university freshmen entrance 
examinations, which include the Kuder Preference 
Record, the Bell Personality Inventory, the Ohio 
State Psychological Test, and Cooperative Tests in 
General Achievement Social Studies, General Science, 
and General Mathematics. 

After the cumulative-record folder and other infor- 
mation forms are completed, the candidate sees the 
chairman for an interview of approximately fifteen 
minutes, when his interests in teaching and in working 
with other persons are discussed. The chairman 
attempts to formulate an appraisal of the candidate’s 
voice, physical appearance, grooming, speaking abil- 
ity, initiative, social intelligence, and emotional 
balance. These traits are rated on a five-point scale 
in which a rank of one indicates that the interviewer 
considers the student to be in the upper twenty per 
cent of an average group of Syracuse University 
students who as second-term sophomores apply for 
admission to the School of Education, and a rank of 
five indicates that the candidate is thought to be in 
the lower twenty per cent on the trait under considera- 
tion. The same rating scale is used for the group 
interview and by the dual professor. 

The group interview is held during the week fol- 
lowing the application period and is attended by the 
chairman, the dual professor of speech education, and 
one or more additional members of the staff of the 
School of Education. Approximately two weeks are 


utilized for the collection and entering of the above 
data in the cumulative-record folder. 
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The process of selection. The committee on selec. 
tion consists of the chairman, the dual professor in 
the candidate’s chosen major area, and such other 
members of the School of Education as are utilized 
by joint agreement between the chairman and the dual 
professor. 

The dual professor and the chairman examine the 
data in each folder and separate the folders into three 
categories; those to be admitted, those not to be 
admitted, and those who are doubtful and for whom 
more information is desired. * This information may 
consist of additional interviews with the dual profes- 
sor, the chairman, the dual professor of speech edu- 
eation, a clinical psychologist, or other members of 
the staff. Additional intelligence, scholastic, person- 
ality, or interest tests may be required, or it may be 
decided that remedial courses in speech or correction 
of physical or health defects are necessary before the 
application may receive further consideration. 

No attempt is made to derive a numerical index on 
the basis of data obtained from the cumulative-record 
folder. It is believed that such procedure is in- 
practicable because one factor, such as poor scholar- 
ship, extreme speech defect, or emotional maladjust- 
ment, may be considered important enough to bar 
admission, even though ratings on other factors are 
extremely high. 

No probationary admissions are made, although the 
student may at his own risk, if the dual professor and 
the chairman approve, begin courses in the School of 
Edueation while he is attempting to correct the fac- 
tors which have prevented his admission. Such stu- 
dents may reapply for admission after one semester 
and are considered on the same basis as students 
making original application. 

During the past year many students, particularly 
veterans, transferred to Syracuse University or re- 
turned to school after a lapse of time at the beginning 
of the junior year and wished to begin work in the 
teacher-preparation program. In order to avoid de- 
laying these students for a semester a special proce- 
dure is followed: Before being allowed to enroll for 
courses in education these students are sent to the 
appropriate dual professor for an interview. The 
dual professor attempts to decide, on the basis of an 
interview and, if possible, a transeript of work done, 
the suitability of the candidate to major in the area 
chosen. If the dual professor is satisfied, he pre- 
pares a memorandum to the chairman recommending 
that the candidate be allowed to begin his program. 
This is placed in an envelope addressed to the chair- 
man and is brought to him by the candidate. 

The chairman interviews the candidate regarding 
scholastic ability, interests, and experience and at- 
tempts to appraise his possibilities for admission to 
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the School of Edueation. If the chairman is satisfied 
that the candidate is likely to be admitted at the next 
admission period, he allows him to enroll for courses 
in the School of Edueation. If either the chairman 
or the dual professor feels that the candidate will 
not be admitted, he is informed of the reasons and is 
encouraged to choose some other major area or some 
other occupation, although, if the weaknesses can be 
corrected, the candidate is allowed to begin work in 
education, if he desires to do so. In all eases where 
the candidate is allowed to enroll for courses in edu- 
cation prior to his admission, he is fully appraised of 
the possibility that he may not be admitted. 

If such candidates are not admitted, they remain 
in the college of original enrollment and are allowed 
by those colleges to use as electives such courses in 
education as have been satisfactorily completed. 

The responsibility of the committee on selection for 
maintaining a high level of excellence in our gradu- 
ates does not end with admission to the School of 
Edueation. At the end of each semester, reports are 
requested from the dual professors and from other 
staff members concerning any student who receives 
a grade below C in a course in the teacher-preparation 
sequence or who in their opinion lacks some of the 
qualifications essential in a teacher. Students so re- 
ported are considered by the committee for removal 
from the program. They are given an opportunity 
to meet with the committee for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to determine whether they should continue to 
prepare for teaching. 

In order to provide opportunity for freshmen to 
receive a preliminary estimate of the desirability of 
planning to enter the School of Education, they are 
encouraged to come to the office of the chairman for 
an interview during the week in which final applica- 
tions are being made. All freshmen who indicate, on 
forms completed at time of enrollment for the dean 
of men and the dean of women, that they wish to 
teach receive a letter from the chairman asking them 
to call. In addition, notices are read in the freshman 
living eenters asking them to call at the office. These 
students are encouraged to begin their cumulative- 
record folders, interview their dual professor, and 
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take the general-culture examination. If the exami- 
nation is passed at the minimum level required for 
sophomores, it need not be repeated in the sophomore 
year. 

The Liberal Arts College of Syracuse University 
has an extensive advisory program for students in the 
freshman year. Advisers are assigned at the time of 
admission to the university, which may be from 
several months to a few weeks before registration. 
All students indicating that they wish to prepare for 
teaching are assigned to a staff member in general 
education who acts as their liberal-arts adviser and 
who at time of selection is a member of the selection 
committee. 

Basic philosophy. In acting upon the applications 
of students who request admission to the School of 
Education, the committee attempts to predict not only 
the type of person into which the individual will 
develop by the time of first placement, but the type 
of teacher this person will become after ten or more 
years. Present trends in tenure laws have made care- 
ful selection a necessity. The responsibility for selee- 
tion of teachers must not be avoided and allowed to 
depend solely upon the judgment of hiring officers, 
who are not likely to have the testing facilities nor 
the long-time acquaintance with the student that is 
available to the staff of the teacher-training institu- 
tion. Too often appointing officers may be under the 
pressure of home-town politics or family relationship. 
Insistenee upon a high quality of students in a profes- 
sion tends to encourage other high-quality persons to 
enter that profession. 

The basic criterion for decision as to which students 
are to be admitted to the School of Education is the 
probable effect that person will have upon the numer- 
ous secondary-school pupils with whom he is likely to 
be in contact if he becomes a teacher. The future 
welfare of the candidate for admission is important, 
and if it is felt that he is not suitable for admission 
to teacher preparation, he should be aided in the choice 
of another curriculum, but the possible effect on the 
candidate must not be an element in the final decision 
of the committee on selection. 





A NEW NOTE IN EDUCATION 
THERE have been many in this country who have 
heen somewhat eritieal of what they regard as a mate- 
rialistie emphasis in education implied in such book 
titles as “Education and Social Dividends” or “The 
Great Investment.” They still recall perhaps the title 
of a still earlier bulletin issued by the U. 8. Bureau 


of Edueation, “The Money Value of Education.” 
There is a wide gap, however, between the intent of 
the earlier bulletin and that of the two later books. 
Whether there is any connection between “Education 
and Social Dividends” and “The Great Investment” 
and the new note that has appeared in a number of 
plans for educational reconstruction abroad it is im- 
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possible to say. There is, however, every evidence that 
the new note means that traditional concepts about the 
provision and organization of education, which were 
responsible for the class system prevalent everywhere 
outside the United States, are being discarded. 

The new note was first sounded in the English Board 
of Education’s White Paper on “Educational Recon- 
struction” (1943). The central principle for the Edu- 
cation Act, 1944, is to be found in the statement in 
the White Paper that 


in the youth of the nation we have our greatest national 
asset. Even on a basis of mere expediency, we cannot 
afford not to develop this asset to the greatest advan- 
tage. ... For it is as true today as when it was first 
said, that ‘‘the bulwarks of a city are its men.’’ 


The same idea was inherent in the plan for edu- 
cational reconstruction drafted in 1943 by the New 
Zealand Educational Institute, the largest teachers’ 
organization in the Dominion. The idea was the same, 
the phrasing was different. 


The greatest wealth of New Zealand or of any country 
lies in its children. But like minerals hidden in the earth, 
till it is developed that wealth is only potential. To 
develop that wealth thoroughly requires education in its 
broadest, richest, and fullest measure. 


In the report of the committee on the reform of 
education in France, which was prepared while the 
government was still in Algiers in 1944, the principle 
is stated: 


There is, in truth, no better investment of funds than 
that devoted to the instruction and education of children. 


The pamphlet, “Public Education in Postwar Amer- 
ica,” published by the National Education Association 
in 1944, states the same principle in still another form: 


One of the major problems confronting the American 
people is that of further conserving and developing our 


human resources through education. ie 


The implications of this principle are clearly stated 
in the first paragraph of the White Paper, which is 
generally accessible. The implications have long been 
recognized in the United States, but it may help 
toward clarification to quote the New Zealand analysis 
of these implications: 


It is surely the function of education to evolve, from 
its present scope and method, a system that will in the 
future guarantee for each child greater happiness, greater 
opportunity to develop to the fullest extent his natural 
talents, and greater ability to take his place as a citizen 
fully equipped, physically, mentally, and morally, to enjoy 
and enhance the rich inheritance so dearly bought for him 
by those who have gone before, appreciating as he does 
so both the privileges and the responsibilities of such an 
inheritance.—I. L. K. 
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VITAL PROBLEMS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Tue American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
which has a membership of 155 institutions, has sub. 
mitted the following statement of vital problems jp 
teacher education to the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education: 


1. Recruitment and selection: How influence the most 
able and the best qualified young people to consider 
teaching as a career; and from these how select those 
most likely to be effective teachers? 

2. The total curriculum: How prepare teachers with all 
the interests, all the knowledge, all the understandings 
and appreciations, all the skills and abilities needed to 
do the job that should be done in a modern school? .., 

3. Health Education: How prepare teachers to share 
effectively in the health-education program of the 
schools? ... 

4. A functional program: How make the teacher-prepa- 
ration program really functional? ... 

5. Personality factors in teaching: How prepare teach- 
ers with the personal qualities essential to teaching? ... 

6. Out-of-school education: How prepare teachers ade- 
quately to guide out-of-school learning of children? .. . 

7. Evaluation: How prepare the teacher adequately to 
evaluate his own and the children’s growth? ... 

8. Preparation of professional and civic life: How pre- 
pare teachers for vital participation in professional and 
civic affairs? ... 


These problems were seleeted from a vast number 
that might have been named. Their solution must 
be worked out in connection with the solution of 
related problems in all phases of education, especially 
in actual teaching. The teacher’s colleges face most 
of these problems in both the preservice and inservice 
education of teachers. 

The association reports that the enrollments in the 
155 member institutions showed an increase of 33.6 
per cent in 1946 as compared with 1941. Four states, 
however, still report decreases (Montana, 30.7 per 
cent; Nebraska, 13.7 per cent; North Dakota, 10.7 per 
cent; and South Dakota, 18.5 per cent). The figures 
do not indicate the number of veterans or the number 
of students who do not plan to teach. 


SEMINAR IN TEACHER EDUCATION AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

THE School of Education, Stanford University, has 
established a student seminar in teacher education, 
designed to provide professional experiences for ad- 
vanced graduate students who are preparing for col- 
lege teaching, according to a report sent to ScHool 
AND Society by Jean Grambs. Staff members repre- 


senting the various fields ofspecialization in the School 
of Education assist in the planning of the seminar and 
join the seminar discussions. The seminar is planned 
to run through three consecutive quarters of the aca- 
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demie year, and graduate credits are given in terms 
of individual participation, based on the needs and 
interests of each student. Students are chosen to par- 
ticipate who have demonstrated ability and interest in 
teacher education and whose vocational goal is to join 
the faculty of a teachers college. 

During the present year general orientation in the 
field has been the basis of the first quarter’s work. 
The group set itself the task of constructing a cur- 
riculum for an ideal teachers college. A realistic set- 
ting has been provided by selecting a town in Cali- 
fornia where a teachers college might well function. 
Committees of the seminar have prepared recommen- 
dations for the group to consider general education, 
professional education, and student teaching. Source 
material used included college and university cata- 
logues and the reports of the Commission on Teacher 
Education. 

In the second quarter attention will be devoted to 
the problem of effective teaching techniques, the guid- 
ance and personnel program, the selection of teacher 
candidates, and other important aspects of the college 
program in action. In the third quarter it is expected 
that the students will assist, critically and creatively, 
in the improvement of the Stanford School of Educa- 
tion program. Lucien B. Kinney is faculty chairman 
of the seminar. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Conscription News, No. 90, January 23, 1947, is 
devoted to a critical discussion of the War Depart- 
ment’s pamphlet in which a year of military training 
was proposed for all boys at the age of eighteen. The 
attempt of the War Department to integrate military 
training with education will, it is argued, in the long 
run tend to militarize education. The proposal, if 
adopted, would seriously affect the status of church- 
related colleges which would be faced with the issue 
of discontinuing their church connection or compro- 
mising with their peace testimony. Both education 
and world peace would face a problem of real impor- 
tance from the presence of military units on the col- 
lege campus. Evidence is cited to show that in one 
institution a group of advanced ROTC students had 
a higher average in the expression of militaristic 
opinion than any other group studied. 

Military training in schools, it is stated, threatens 
academic freedom, and the statement is illustrated by 
an example from a leading state university. Further, 
the evidence given before the House Military Affairs 
Committee by a War Department representative in 
December, 1945, is cited to the effect that, from a 
strictly military standpoint, ROTC is inadequate. 

Referring to the purpose of military training in 
the War Department’s pamphlet that “opportunity 
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will be provided for the raising of the standards of 
education for the nation’s young manhood,” it is 
argued that education as a preparation for waging 
war is more properly called indoctrination and that 
military training develops the hard instinct and dis- 
cipline of the wrong kind. “Military training and 
sound education are incompatible” is the general con- 
clusion of this issue of Conscription News, which is 
published by the National Council Against Conscrip- 
tion, 1013 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL AAUW CONVENTION 


Tue American Association of University Women 
will hold its 1947 biennial convention at Dallas (Tex.), 
April 14-18, according to an announcement received 
from Kathryn McHale, general director. This will 
be the first national gathering of the organization 
since its last meeting at Cincinnati in 1941. 

The keynote speaker will be Helen White, professor 
of English, the University of Wisconsin, who has been 
president of the AAUW since 1941; her subject will 
be “AAUW Lifts Its Sights.” Other speakers and 
their subjects will be: Vera Micheles Dean, research 
director, Foreign Policy Association, “Russia; Menace 
or Promise?”; Esther Caukin Brunauer of the De- 
partment of State and representative, with the rank 
of Minister, on the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO; Miss I. A. R. Wylie, novelist and maga- 
zine writer, “Women’s Role Today”; Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, former Congresswoman from Connecticut, 
“Are Women Effective Citizens?”; Mary Smieton, 
personnel director, UN, “Women and the United Na- 
tions”; Harlow Shapley, director, Harvard Observa- 
tory, and Juliana Force, director, Whitney Museum of 
American Art, “The Role of the Arts”; Lynn White, 
president, Mills College (Calif.), “Educating for To- 
morrow”; Arturo Torres-Rioseco, professor of Latin- 
American literature, University of California, “Con- 
trasts and Similarities of the Cultures of Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States.” 

Education and social studies will be discussed at 
a session to be held at Fort Worth by Joseph 8. 
Davis, director, Food Research Institute, and pro- 
fessor of economies research, Stanford University, and 
Susan B. Riley, associate professor of English, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville). 
Margaret Mead, well-known anthropologist, and Alex 
Bavelas, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
serve as critics and commentators at this meeting. 

Meta Glass, president emeritus, Sweet Briar ( Va.) 
College, and chairman, AAUW Committee on Fellow- 
ship Endowment, will preside at a Fellowship Dinner 
to be addressed by two young women holding AAUW 
International Grants and by Dorothy Bridgman At- 
kinson who played a major part in organizing the 
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association’s project for raising a million-dollar fel- 
lowship fund. 

Since the last convention in 1941 the membership of 
AAUW has grown from 64,000 to 86,000 with a na- 
tional total of 968 branches. 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
IN JAPAN 

THE Education Ministry of the Japanese Govern- 
ment is putting into effect sweeping reforms with the 
opening of the new school year, starting April 1, 
according to a report by Mark T. Orr, chief, Edu- 
eation Division, GHQ, SCAP. The reforms will for 
the first time assure for Japan’s 19,000,000 school chil- 
dren the kind of education needed for living demo- 
cratically in a democratic society. They include three 
additional years of compulsory education, new admin- 
istrative machinery, new teaching methods, new studies, 
and new textbooks. The remaining legal inequalities 
between boys and girls in education have been elimi- 
nated. Extensive opportunities are being provided for 
adults unable to attend schools. The Education Min- 
istry was guided by Mr. Orr’s division, but it is ad- 
mitted that it will require time before the full influ- 
ence of the changes is felt. Much will depend upon 
the economie conditions of the country and upon the 
retraining of the teachers themselves. The reforms 
mark the constructive phase of “the basic task of 
developing in Japan the kind of educational system 
which will contribute to the making of a peaceful 
nation based on democratic principles.” Further prog- 
ress has been made in eliminating from education the 
ultranationalistie and feudalistic elements, a formid- 
able tool used in the past in shaping a nation which 
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was a menace to the peace and seeurity of the world, 
The reforms would mean little unless they sprang 
from the conviction of a majority of Japanese edu- 
cators that they are essential for national welfare, 
The conviction is accompanied by a strong desire for 
guidance by SCAP. 

The new pattern of education is based on the joint 
efforts of several groups—the American Mission on 
Education of last year, the Japanese Education Re- 
form Council representing education, business, and 
professional cireles and established by Imperial 
Ordinance to advise the Ministry of Education and 
SCAP, and the Ministry of Edueation itself, working 
under the guidance of SCAP. All of the reforms are 
in harmony with the recommendations of the American 
Mission, “which have been studied exhaustively by the 
Japanese responsible for educational affairs and have 
had immeasurable influence on their thinking and 
planning.” A new curriculum and course of study 
have been developed and new textbooks prepared. A 
new school law has been proposed by the Ministry of 
Edueation which will eliminate the old pattern of one 
set of schools for the select few from the privileged 
classes, while the masses received a different and in- 
ferior education. A fundamental school law has been 
drafted by the Ministry which will state the aims of 
education, provide for equal educational opportunity, 
approve of coeducation, require compulsory education 
through nine years of schooling, and insure academic 
freedom and the freedom of schools from political 
interference. The administrative organization will 
encourage decentralization of control and the estab- 
lishment of boards of education elected by the people 
and responsible directly to the people. 





Notice to the members of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Ine.: Since the ballot of 
Trustees was announced in this column, February 15, 
both J. Stoddard and Paul 
Klapper—have found it necessary to withdraw from 
their candidacy. Therefore, the Trustees have nomi- 
nated John E. Norton, director of the division of 
organization and administration of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and John H. Boss- 
bart, state commissioner of education for New Jersey. 
These names will be the only ones to appear on the 
ballot unless additional nominations by 20 or more 
members are received in the office of the society, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, before March 15. 


nominees—A lexander 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


J. L. Zwineie, former regional executive for the 
USO in Atlanta, has been named president, Park 


College (Parkville, Mo.), to sueceed George Irwin 
Rohrbough, June 30. Dr. Rohrbough’s appointment 
to the presidency was reported in SCHOOL AND 5o- 
ciety, April 28, 1945. 


THEODORE C. WUERFEL, assistant principal, Lot- 
speich School (Red Bank Avenue, Cincinnati), will 
succeed Helen G. Lotspeich, principal and founder 
(1916), when the latter retires, September 15. Flor- 
ence E. Fessenden will remain as headmistress of 
Hillsdale Country Day School, a companion school for 
girls of high-school age at the same address, founded 
in 1930. 


Witu1AM F. Apams, former assistant to the dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Alabama, and for the past year director of admissions, 
has been named dean of admissions. Ralph E. Adams, 
acting president, has also appointed a new chairman 
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and three members of the staff to the Research Com- 
mittee for a period of three years. T. G. Andrews, 
professor of geology, is the chairman; the new mem- 
bers are A. B. Moore, dean, Graduate School; Glad- 
stone Yeuell, professor of secondary education; and 
Paul E. Alyea, professor of finance. The committee, 
composed of nine members, “administers grants to 
other faculty members for research projects.” 


CorRECTION : In ScHoon anv Society, February 22, 
a confusing report was published concerning two 
members of the staff of the University of Chicago. 
Frederick Champion Ward has been appointed dean, 
College of the University of Chicago, not dean of 
University College; Cyril O. Houle is dean of Uni- 
versity College. The College administers the univer- 
sity’s program of general education, while University 
College is concerned with the program of adult and 
extension education which is given “largely in a down- 
town location.” 


Six psychologists are giving a seminar and lecture 
series at Western Reserve University on “Modern 
Viewpoints in Dynamie Psychology,” according to an 
announcement released by the press, February 16, by 
Calvin Hall, professor of psychology. The speakers 
are: O. Hobart Mowrer, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Harvard University; Thomas M. French, asso- 
ciate director, Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis; 
Edward C. Tolman, professor of psychology, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) ; David M. Levy, of New 
York City, a member of the National Advisory Mental 
Health Council; Gardner Murphy, professor of psy- 
chology, City College (New York); and Franz Alex- 
ander, director of the Chicago Institute of Psycho- 
analysis. 


JoHN F. Timmons, acting head of the land-tenure 
section, Division of Land Economies, Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of land economies, Iowa State College (Ames), 
and will assume his new post, July 1. 


FRANK C. Foster, former president, Asheville (N. 
C.) College, has been named special lecturer in educa- 
tion, University of Maine; and appointed as instruc- 
tors are: Harry K. Trust (chemistry), Edmund J. 
Lebrun (agricultural economies), Frank A. True /ani- 
mal husbandry), Oliver Axtell (chemical engineering), 
and Richard B. Innes (physics). 


Tue following were recently appointed to the staff 
of Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. Y.): Shirley 
Gaddis, associate professor of chemistry; Charles E. 
Asnis, assistant professor of economics; Maynard D. 
Lee, instructor in mathematics; Hilda Uchiyamada, 
instructor in physies; and Jerome Livingston, voca- 
tional appraiser. 
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AMONG recent appointments to the staff of the East- 
man School of Music (Rochester, N. Y.) are the fol- 
lowing: Charles Raymond Berry (organ), Margaret 
Rose Bussell and Norma Bess Holmes (piano), Irving 
Nathanson (string bass), William F. Osseck (clar- 
inet), John T. Thomas (flute), Ruth T. Watanabe 
(history of music), Donald Garlick (violoncello), and 
Frank A. Morris, Jr. (acoustics). 


Mary H. Cuay, librarian, Northeast Junior College 
(Monroe, La.), and chairman of the Junior College 
Library Section, ALA, has sent to ScHooL AND So- 
CIETY an announcement of the following subchairmen 
in the various accreditation regions of the United 
States: Lola Rivers Thompson, librarian, John Tarle- 
ton College (Stephenville, Tex.), Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Kathryn 
Parke, assistant librarian, Green Mountain Junior 
College (Poultney, Vt.), New England Association ; 
Dorothy H. Staples, librarian, Finch Junior College 
(New York City), Middle States Association; Helen 
Ruth Montague, librarian, Multnomah College (Port- 
land, Ore.), Northwestern Association; Alice Golden, 
librarian, Jefferson City (Mo.) Junior College, North 
Central Association; and Elizabeth Neal, librarian, 
Compton (Calif.) Junior College, State of California 
(not part of any regional association). Regional 
committees are being formed under the leadership of 
the chairmen to study the junior-college-library stand- 
ards and, where necessary, to make recommendations 


_ for elevation or clarification. 


Dora V. SmirH, professor of education, University 
of Minnesota, has been granted a half-time leave of 
absence for one year to prepare a summary of selected 
research materials in the teaching of English and all 
phases of language arts. The Carnegie Corporation 
of New York has provided $5,000 for the work of a 
commission under the sponsorship of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Dr. Smith will direct 
the work of the commission, with headquarters at the 
university. 


ArtHurR J. May, junior professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Rochester (N. Y.), has been granted leave 
of absence for the second semester of 1947-48 to re- 
turn to London, Vienna, and Berlin for study and 
research in connection with the writing of his second 
volume on the Hapsburg monarchy and his investiga- 
tion of the Balkan railroads and in preparation for 
certain advanced courses to be offered upon his return. 
Howard G. Harvey, associate professor of French, has 
also been granted leave for the same period to go to 
France to assemble material for a book on Cyrano de 
Bergerac and for articles on French legal matters. 


Witpur ScuramM, director, School of Journalism, 
the State University of Iowa, has been named chair- 
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man of the National Council on Radio Journalism. 
Dr. Schramm will supervise plans for radio-research 
projects and for developments in the teaching of 
radio journalism. 


THE following persons have accepted membership 
on the National Advisory Committee for Scholastic 
Writing Awards: L. Frazer Banks, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham (Ala.); John W. Bell, district 
superintendent, Chicago Board of Education; Ray 
Cecil Carter, director of English, public schools of 
Albany (N. Y.); Elizabeth J. Drake, supervisor of 
English, public schools of Binghamton (N. Y.); Ellen 
M. Geyer, department of English, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Ward Green, director of English and libraries, 
publie schools of Tulsa (Okla.); Lennox Gray, de- 
partment of English, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; A. L. Hegener, divisional director of lan- 
guage education, Detroit Board of Education; Max J. 
Herzberg, principal, Weequahie High School, Newark 
(N. J.); Gunnar Horn, head of the department of 
English, Benson High School, Omaha (Nebr.) ; Carol 
Hovious, consultant in English, publie schools of Los 
Angeles; Dano O. Jensen, assistant dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Washington University (St. Louis) ; 
Mrs. Charles F. Johnson, Jr., cochairman of the ad- 
visory committee for regional awards sponsored by 
The Binghamton (N. Y.) Press; Kathleen Lardie, 
supervisor, department of radio education, Detroit 
Board of Education; Marcella Lawler, state super- 
visor of high schools, Washington; Edward P. Nell, 
executive secretary, Quill and Scroll; Merrill P. Paine, 
director of English, Elizabeth (N. J.) Board of Edu- 
cation; Wilbur Schramm, director, School of Journal- 
ism, the State University of Iowa; George E. Shat- 
tuck, principal, Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy; and 
Angela M. Broening, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more. The committee will pass on Writing Awards 
policy; consider suggested changes in rules, expansion 
of classifications, ete.; and help shape the program 
to the needs of the classroom teacher. 


Frank H. Nys, principal, White Plains (N. Y.) 
High School, will sueceed H. Claude Hardy in the 
superintendency when the latter resigns, September 1. 
Dr. Hardy has accepted a post as vice-president and 
associate director of the Save the Children Federation. 


Recent Deaths 


WituiAm Epwarps SHAW, president, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University (Bloomington), succumbed to a heart 
attack, February 22, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Dr. Shaw, who had held pastorates in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Illinois (1895-1936), became 
president of the university in 1939. He had also 


served as a member of the Board of Missions (1924~ 
36) and as corresponding secretary (1936-40). On 
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June 24, 1946, Dr. Shaw had announced his intention 
to retire next August 1. 


Henry Husparp Foster, dean emeritus, College of 
Law, University of Nebraska, died, February 22, at 
the age of seventy years. Mr. Foster had served as 
principal (1899-1902), Franklin School, Peoria 
(Ill.); instructor in education, New Jersey State 
Normal School (now State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton) ; professor of law (1910-20), University of Okla- 
homa; and professor of law (1920-45) and dean 
(1926-45), University of Nebraska. 


Louis Doremus HunToon, consulting engineer and 
former professor of mining and metallurgical engi- 
neering, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, 
died, February 22, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Mr. Huntoon, who had been a consulting engineer in 
New York City since 1911, had held an assistant pro- 
fessorship (1904-08) and a professorship (1908-11) 
in the Sheffield School. 


WALTER RANDALL Marsu, headmaster, St. Paul’s 
School (Garden City, N. Y.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, February 23, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Mr. Marsh had served as teacher in the high schools 
(1889-92) of Weymouth and Harwich (Mass.); 
teacher (1892-96), Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, 
N. H.); teacher (1896-1900), William Penn Charter 
School (Philadelphia) ; headmaster (1900-07), Pingry 
School (Elizabeth, N. J.); and headmaster (since 
1907), St. Paul’s School. 


Tor ANnpRAO, Bishop of Linkoeping (Sweden) and 
chairman of the Royal Swedish Academy (which an- 
nually awards the Nobel Prize for literature), died, 
February 24, at the age of sixty-two years. Professor 
Andrao, who was a well-known author and lecturer, 
had served for several months in 1936 as Minister of 
Education. 


Grorce W. LatHam, former professor of: English 
literature, MeGill University (Montreal, Can.), died, 
February 25, at the age of seventy-six years. 


LesTeR BruMM, associate professor of accounting, 
Extension Division, the University of Wisconsin, died, 
February 25, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


THe REVEREND WILLIAM F. Cuark, §.J., spiritual 
father of the Jesuit community, Fordham University, 
died, February 25, at the age of ninety years. Father 
Clark had served as assis‘ant to the provincial of the 
New York Province (1893-96); rector (1896-1900), 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) ; prefect of studies 
(1900-05) and rector (1921-27), St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.); prefect of studies (1905- 
07), Holy Cross College (Worcester, Mass.) ; (1908- 
11), Canisius College (Buffalo); and (1911-18), 
Brooklyn College; rector (1918-21), Woodstock 
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(Md.) College; and spiritual father (since 1935), 
Fordham University. 


Frank L. Bryant, educator, founder (1909), and 
director of the Quinibeck Camp at Ely (Vt.), died 
of a coronary thrombosis, February 25, at the age of 
eighty years. Mr. Bryant had taught in the schools 
of New Berlin (N. Y.), Stamford (Conn.), and Dover 
(N. J.) for a number of years before accepting a post 
in the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn (1898- 
1921), as teacher of physics and physiography. He 
was the author of “New Physiography for Begin- 
ners,” a textbook used extensively in high schools. 


WituiaAM Oscar RicHTMANN, professor of pharma- 
eognosy, the University of Wisconsin, succumbed to a 
heart attack, February 28, at the age of seventy years. 
Dr. Richtmann, who was to have been retired in June, 
had served the university as instructor in practical 
pharmacy (1898-1900), instructor in pharmacognosy 
(1900-02), pharmacognosist (1917-34), Experimental 
Station, assistant professor of pharmacognosy (1919- 
25), associate professor (1925-35), and professor 
(since 1935). 


THE REVEREND CALVIN MontaGuE Cuark, professor 
emeritus of ecclesiastical history, Bangor (Me.) Theo- 
logical Seminary, died, March 1, at the age of eighty- 
five years. Dr. Clark, who had held pastorates in the 
Congregational Church (1890-1906) in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, had served the professorship 
from 1906 until 1936. 


Coming Events 

THE keynote of the annual conference of the Play 
Schools Association, March 28-29, to be held at the 
headquarters of the association, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, will be “Children in Today’s World: A 


_Shorter Papers. 
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Challenge for Co-operative Planning.” There will be 
consultations with the staff; presentations of trends 
in the child-care field, local and national; round-table 
discussions of problems growing out of actual experi- 
ences; and visits to play schools, in addition to a 
number of important lectures. 


Tue Annual Conference for Pastors will be held 
at the Crozer Theological Seminary (Chester, Pa.), 
April 15-17. Edwin E. Aubrey, president of the 
seminary, will preside at all meetings, which will have 
as features a number of addresses by leaders in the 
field of religion. 


Other Items 

In one of the few instances in which a university 
press uses a commercial company for the publication 
of its books, Fordham University Press has concluded 
arrangements with the Declan X. McMullen Company, 
225 Broadway, New York 7, whereby books and 
pamphlets for the press will in the future be pro- 
duced by the company. The present sixty titles of the 
press will be continued in publication and future 
printing of all these works will bear the McMullen 
imprint, as will all new titles. The identity of the 
press will be preserved by the inclusion on the title 
page of all such books of the legend, “A Fordham 
University Press Publication,” and the press seal. 
The list includes many general works as well as texts 
in business, the classics, education, history, law, litera- 
ture, political theory, and science. 


Tue American Occupational Therapy Association, 
33 West 42d Street, New York 18, announces the pub- 
lication of its official magazine, The American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy. The subscription to non- 
members is $5.00 a year for six numbers, every other 
month, beginning with the issue for February, 1947. 





WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY’S POSITION 

Ir was in connection with the Essentialist Committee 
that I first met Mr. Bagley. He had been disturbed by 
some of the movements that had arisen in American 
education and was giving his unqualified support to 
this committee whose aim was to restore balance in our 
educational thinking and practice. On the other hand, 
however strongly he may have felt about this situation, 
he never seemed to let his feelings cloud his judgment. 
His approach to any problem was that of a scientist 
to whom fidelity to truth, the investigation of evidence, 
and the drawing of logical conclusions seemed the 
supreme objective. He was always ready to admit any 
accomplishment on the part of those who had been 
most critical of him. He never gave the impression 


of “I am Sir Oracle and when I speak let no dog 
bark”; difference from him was never the measure of 
absurdity. 

While his approach to any problem was scientific, 
at heart he was, I believe, a humanist or humanitarian 
—an all-too-rare combination. The Essentialist plat- 
form, of which he was in a large measure the author, 
supports, I believe, this statement. The following are 
excerpts from the same. 


1. Familiarity with man’s past, recorded in the hu- 
manities and the sciences, as a basis for interpretation 
and evaluation of the present. 

2. Primacy of general and liberal education rather than 
specific vocational training. 
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3. Reverence for the spiritual aspects of human per- 
sonality. 


With this double approach of a scientist and a hu- 
manist, it is impossible to place a label on Mr. Bagley; 
he was too large for any party or restrictive movement. 
He was genuinely interested, if I may be permitted to 
paraphrase, in seeing education clearly and seeing it 
whole. If the situation required, he could and did 
come out strongly for tradition and experience. On 
the other hand, if new trails were to be blazed, he had 
an open mind for any properly conducted experimen- 
tation. It is this sanity and balance that we need so 
much in our national life, and that, in Mr. Bagley’s 
passing, we shall miss in American edueation. If 
imitation is the highest praise, then those of us who 
had the good fortune to be associated with him ean, 
perhaps, best pay our tribute to Mr. Bagley by trying, 
with such ability as we have, to be guided by the ideals 
and principles that led him. 

F, ALpEN SHaw 

Detroir CountTRY Day ScHOOL 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM—AN URGENT 
NECESSITY! 


For several years now our publie schools, both 
grammar (a misnomer!) and secondary, have been 
undergoing changes that have proved detrimental to 
the future of our country, that, if not eurbed, will 
cause the United States to lead the world in illiteracy 
and delinquency. Gradually, but persistently, subjects 
(such as English grammar, good English literature, 
and Latin) which train and discipline the mind and 
which make for eultured and well-rounded individuals 
have been removed and replaced by unimportant, 
frivolous studies that serve only to entertain and 
amuse the students. No better illustration could pos- 
sibly be found of the decadence which has resulted 
from the exclusion from our schools of just one of the 
vital subjects, English grammar, than the recent an- 
nouncement of the prize winners in the essay contest 
sponsored by The Tribune Fresh Air Fund. 

The first prize essay in that contest, written by a 
thirteen-year-old girl, is a sad commentary, indeed, 
on the state of education in this country, particularly 
in New York City, the greatest city in the world! 
This essay, which is so ungrammatical as to bear the 
stamp of illiteracy, should make every grammar-school 
teacher of English, as well as every other educator, 
blush with shame. If it had been written by a child 
outside of America who was just learning English, 
there certainly would be very good reason for unidio- 
matie expressions, but for an American girl of thirteen 
who is almost ready for high school, what possible 
excuse can be offered, unless it be very poor school 
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training! And what made the whole performance 
even more shocking was the delight expressed by one 
of the judges with all the contestants’ “frequently 
ungrammatical, but sincere, expressions of the plea- 
sures and surprises of outdoor life.” Just how un- 
grammatical the prize winning essay was can be 
judged best by examination of a few of the sentences 
themselves. 


What do the place looks like? Well I going to tell 
you ... they were rules for you to follow, and what 
was nice every body cooperate, you know when every 
body cooperate it just make your heart feel good and 
every thing feels nice . . . and we would sing have plays, 
and kinds of activities and when you finishing you would 
sing your farewell song. . . . When it was time to go 
home .. . everybody got tears in their eyes. .. . I never 
use so much hankerchiefs in‘'my day when then in that 
20 minutes. . . . [sic.] 


At a time when the United States is seeking world 


he leadership, how can we explain away its utter neglect 


of the basie factors of education? What respect for 
our language can we expect others to have when we 
bring up our children to have as little reverence as this 
prize winner exhibits? The war disclosed to educators 
examining prospective servicemen the shamefully high 
degree of illiteracy in this country, and yet precious 
little has been done, or is being done, to remedy this 
condition. Children are still entering and leaving our 
high schools with no background of English grammar 
and with very little of English literature, so that the 
colleges are faced with the staggering burden of teach- 
ing in one year what the primary and secondary 
schools failed to teach in twelve! 

A British teacher, an exchange instructor from Lon- 
don spending a year in one of the high schools in this 
country, commenting recently (The New York Sun, 
December 21, 1946) on the state of our schools, struck 
at two serious results of our relaxed educational 
policy: “There is no respect for teachers and admin- 
istrators,” she said, and there is also an absence of 
“the love of learning and the joy of edueation.” The 
recent school strikes certainly attest to the absence of 
respect and point unmistakably to the existing laxity 
in the school system. 

Education and discipline are so elosely associated 
that it is impossible to diseuss one without the other. 
Learning requires self-discipline; discipline requires 
the co-operation of school and home. When a child 
of six says to his teacher, “You can’t make me do this,” 
the discipline problem becomes a triple matter—be- 
tween teacher and child, between child and parents, 
and between parents and teacher. The child who will 
talk to his teacher thus defiantly has no respect for 
his teacher or for his parents. If he were not per- 
mitted to address his parents in this manner at home, 
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he would not do it in school. The teacher is helpless 
in a situation like this for he will receive very little 
co-operation from the parents, who will probably re- 
sent the teacher’s daring to “foree” the child to do 
what he does not want to do—and this train of cir- 
cumstances is the first step on the ladder of delin- 
queney. This child will approach his lessons with the 
same attitude. Not a single person, at home or at 
school, is permitted to “make him” do something he 
does not want to do, and so he never develops self- 
discipline, and thus delinquency is strengthened. 
Progressive education has much to account for in 
this very serious situation for the part it has played. 
It is a strange psychology that prompts some edu- 
eators to advoeate such complete freedom for chil- 
dren that they are urged to do what they please, when 
they please, and as they please with no thought of, or 
responsibility to, others. This type of education 
breeds a selfish, thoughtless, and uncontrollable genera- 
tion. It develops boys and girls who have no respect 
for education, educators, parents, or the law. They 
are brought up with the idea that they are a law unto 
themselves, that no one is empowered to direet them, 


RekbAarte.. ... 
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and that, above all, since education takes energy and 
time and concentration, they need not exert themselves 
if they do not care to. This is the attitude of school 
children today. The British teacher put her finger on 
the root of the evil when she said that “love of learn- 
ing” is lacking in the American educational system. 
The accent is no longer on how much basic knowledge 
can a student gain in school, but on how attractive can 
the courses be made to lure a student into them. 

Not until children are again taught to respect their 
elders and their superiors, not until education once 
more puts the emphasis on the fundamentals of learn- 
ing and living, and not until such subjects as English 
grammar, spelling, good reading, no matter how un- 
attractive these may appear to be (and they should 
not be!) are again part of the elementary-school and 
high-school curricula, can we expect our children to 
develop into the well-educated men and women who 
will be required to take their places in the world of 
tomorrow as representatives of the greatest country in 
the world, the United States of America. 

Crecrtia A. HoTcHNER 

HUNTER COLLEGE, 

New York CIty 





SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING OBJECTIV- 
ITY IN TEACHER SELECTION! 


Ir probably is correct to say that even in the urban 
centers in our countries, the practices in teacher selee- 
tion, on the average, have lagged in both the develop- 
ment and adoption of the better-tested practices in 
publie-personnel selection such as one finds in an up- 
to-date civil-service organization. I emphasize on the 
average because in some communities the teacher-selec- 
tion processes are more meritorious than those used in 
selecting civil servants. Civil officials have noted the 
lag referred to above, and in a few communities have 
proposed that teacher selection be a part of a unified 
civil service. In some instances legislation has ad- 
vaneed far because of large-seale support, failing of 
enactment in one or more instances by small margins. 

This trend, hardly to be regarded as completely 
dead, should focus attention upon and cause a careful 
inventory of our assets and liabilities. It is not my 
purpose at this time to undertake this large task. 
Rather, I am persuaded to essay the more modest task 
of making several observations on the factors influ- 
encing objectivity in teacher selection. 

By objectivity I refer not only to the so-called “new- 
type tests,” which have attained remarkable currency, 

1 An address by Howard H. Long, as the retiring Chair- 


man of the American Conference of Teacher Examiners. 
Montreal, Canada. 


but to objectivity in a much broader and practical 
sense. The new-type tests adequately constructed and 
sensibly used are unimpeachable, and this is true be- 
cause of their economy as well as their worth as shields 
against personal bias and worse influences. Inciden- 
tally, we may find real satisfaction in the fact that the 
National Teachers Examinations now make available 
such instruments to both large and small communities. 
The objectivity of which I speak bears a resemblance 
to that required in judicial procedure. It seems to me 
both attainable and needed most in those areas now 
regarded as almost inecurably subjective, such as the 
oral interview and the observation of demonstrations. 
In settling controversies between the state and indi- 
viduals, legal procedure requires rules of evidence and 
cross-examination. Irrelevant evidence is excluded as 
a protection to thé accused and a charge is made to the 
jury reminding them of their duty and the major con- 
siderations which concern their deliberations. These 
are objective techniques intended to rule out bias and 
emotion. I am aware that the work of the examiner 
does not completely parallel the work of the court. 
The court deals with rights, the examiner is essentially 
concerned with privileges; the court settles past seores, 
the examiner seeks evidence to help him foreeast the 
future. Our orals could hardly be called ecross-ex- 
aminations though they may bear some resemblance. 
There are other breaks in the parallel, but there is 
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sufficient community to make the comparison mean- 
ingful. In examinations any evidence is admissible, 
for there is no recognized technique for excluding it. 
To be sure the examiners are likely to have attained 
a higher educational level than jurors, but, unfortu- 
nately, education is not an adequate guarantee of 
objectivity. 

Court decisions are not definitive as to the degree 
of objectivity required for judicial review. The New 
York Court of Appeals in Matter of Fink vs. Finegan 
in 1936 laid down this rule: “An examination cannot 
be classed as competitive unless it conforms to stand- 
ards or measures which are sufficiently objective to be 
capable of being challenged and reviewed, when neces- 
sary, by other éxaminers of equal ability and experi- 
ence.” Obviously this rule is exceedingly exacting for 
the phases of teacher examination under consideration. 
The rule was relaxed in 1937 in Matter of Sloat vs. 
Board of Examiners and the subsequent Commission- 
er’s decision. The latter gave broad discretion to edu- 
cational authorities. But this relaxing decision em- 
phasizes the responsibility of the conscientious ex- 
aminer. 

Certainly the day has passed when the critical ex- 
aminer may have a great deal of confidence in either 
the validity or even the reliability of the majority 
of his impressions gained through uncontrolled inter- 
views lasting a quarter or a half-hour, or a period or 
two of observing the candidate conducting a class. My 
experience has led me to believe that under proper 
controls and adequate care to avoid attempts at over- 
refinement, estimates from orals and demonstrations 
can be made genuinely reliable and valid. In fact, 
given a certain optimum of time, not now definitely 
known, but probably varying with different candidates, 
the length of time during which the observation is 
made is substantially immaterial. 

Now to some of the influencing factors. I think of 
several. They are of two kinds: Those contingent 
upon the qualifications of the examiner and those con- 
tingent upon the nature of the examining process 
itself. 

First: (a) It goes without saying that the examiner 
must have high standards of integrity. Strict ideals 
of honesty are indispensable. The “political”-minded 
have no place in the examining field. 

(b) He must be self-critical—must be self-examin- 
ing in the mental-hygiene sense. He should be realis- 
tically acquainted with the fairly well-established re- 
sponse errors which undermine attempts at objectivity. 
I refer to errors of leniency, central tendency, halo 
effect, personal equation, and to logical errors, all of 
which have been the object of exposition in our con- 


ferences. 
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Here also educational schools of thought and prac- 
tices deserve mention. These vary with institutions 
of learning and with school systems. This hazard in- 
creases with the solidification of one’s educational 
ideas. Adequate self-examination and reorientation 
can be expected greatly to reduce this hazard. Intel- 
ligent ignorance and the spirit of the learner are 
essential attributes of the good examiner. For him 
progressiveness does not become attached to isolated 
systems of ideas such as activities program, project 
method, and the like. These are usually not well 
enough defined in the minds of educational practi- 
tioners to maintain a reasonable stability either in 
practice or in meaning. Progressivenéss rather is a 
way of experiencing that attaches importance to tested 
practices and principles largely apart from enthusi- 
astie advocacy. The progressive examiner maintains 
poise in the midst of seething change and conflict of 
the old with the new. For him the candidate should 
have a working mastery of trunk-line principles, of 
general and specific knowledges, and a functional pos- 
session of desirable personal traits. 

(ec) The examiner must possess a certain fortitude 
born of conviction, a fortitude that will resist invasion 
of the examining process by subtle influences, from 
within and from without, not consistent with a merit 
system. He must be ready to accept a certain un- 
popularity created by insidious influences which, frus- 
trated, build up false impressions by urging criticisms 
totally extraneous to their real purposes. How well 
the examiner can comply with this demand depends 
very largely upon the atmosphere his board of edu- 
eation creates and maintains for him. We shall make 
further reference to this point later. 

Second: (a) A board of examiners sits in a quasi- 
judicial capacity. The board of education should 
make and enforce protective rules and these, where 
practicable, should have statutory authority. The 
selection of teaching personnel is so fundamental to 
an adequate educational program and so attractive 
to the “political”-minded that not even a board of 
education should have life and death control over its 
board of examiners. It is not a tool but an arm of 
the board of education. The channels of communica- 
tion between the board of education and the board of 
examiners should be kept open, even though such com- 
munieations require the endorsement of the highest 
administrative officer. Under no circumstance should 
superior administrative officers, who are not themselves 
members of the board of examiners, use the weight 
of their authority in other matters to influence purely 
professional decisions. The implication here is not 
that the examiners shall be a law unto themselves. 
Their findings should be subject to review by higher 
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authority within the school system as of course they 
usually are reviewable by the courts. We of this Con- 
ference have concluded after careful deliberation: 

“To insure the selecting officials against nonprofes- 
sional influences in the selection of teachers, the full- 
est measure of safeguards, acceptable to local public 
opinion, should be provided for them. There are many 
forees and vested interests, within as well as without 
our educational systems, which are often obstacles to 
the sound and disinterested selection of teachers. 
These forees should be analyzed, and appropriate 
measures taken to overcome them.” 

Frankly, the desirable degree of independence of ex- 
aminers is not well defined. It is likely that a poll 
of you here would reveal a rather wide diversity of 
opinion on that point. That a measure of independ- 
ence is necessary if the examiners are not to be merely 
a deceptive facade for shanty maneuverings, would 
probably be conceded by all competent persons. The 
examiners should be allowed to establish their rules 
of procedure under the guiding principles and rules 
established by law and by the board of education. 
They should prescribe and have control over and juris- 
diction in all examinations. The examiners ought to 
have authority in all the professional aspects of 
teacher selection. Their decisions are reviewable, but 
under no cireumstance should the reviewing authority 
interfere with their purely professional function while 
it is in operation. Such interference is comparable 
with jury tampering. 

(b) In the critical areas under consideration, esti- 
mates should be arrived at independently by the ex- 
aminers and some average value taken as the final 
rating—preferably the median value. The median is 
preferred because it rules out the effects of wide in- 
dividual deviations. This procedure implies that the 
estimates of several examiners should be secured. 
Generally, the reliability will increase with the number 
of independent estimates. 

(c) Thus far we have spoken of the more general 
factors necessary to objectivity. These exercise an 
over-all influence. They must obtain in their essen- 
tials if teacher selectors are to be examiners in any 
genuine sense. We now come to grip with a more 
important aspect of our general problem: How to be 
more objective in those areas of examining so largely 
given over to an undesirable subjectivity. I believe 
that the difficulty lies in the attempt to exact from an 
instrument results refined beyond its possibilities. 
Fundamentally, it involves the size of the sense-dif- 
ference unit of measurement. In linear measurement 
we may reduce the size of the unit to serve the pur- 
pose at hand. The mile is sufficient in measuring the 
distance between cities. Feet and inches may serve 
the surveyor under some cireumstances. Submultiples 
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of the inch are necessary for the dimensions of a room. 
The sense-difference unit does not permit such refine- 

ment, for a certain grossness is inherent in its nature. 

My thesis is that, in estimating the standing of a can- 

didate in an oral interview or in the usual teaching 

demonstration or in similar circumstances, the ex- 

aminer should record a constant value for all candi- 

dates in whose activities he does not find a clearly 

defined differenée from what he regards as average. 

Whenever the examiner varies the rating below or 

above this constant, he should be required to record 

a justifying comment describing the datum or data on 

which the variation is based. On our local board we 

have sought this stabilizing influence by using a 

graphic scale with zeroes in the middle of the lines, 

plus-gradations to the right, and minus-gradations to 
the left. The justification encourages examiners, in 

the absence of evidence sufficiently impressive to evoke 

an acceptable accounting, to allow the more objective 

parts of the examinations to determine the candidate’s 
standing. The unit involved I shall eall the account- 

able-sense-difference unit. On closer scrutiny we may 
detect other advantages in this technique. But it 
would be a work of supererogation to pursue this 
point further for experienced examiners. 

One further remark is in place. One objection to 
stricter objectivity turns upon the necessity that the 
officer in charge shall have the assistance of those he 
prefers in the interest of effective administration. One 
may concede appointive discretion limited to, say, the 
three highest ranking eligibles. It is thought that as 
much is required by the Constitution of the United 
States in case of Federal appointments. This claim 
for administrative diseretion, however, rests upon 
rather insecure ground. School officers’ service aver- 
age probably is considerably above the middle of the 
average range of educational careers. Their service 
expectancy, therefore, is less than one half the range. 
On the contrary, entrants to the service average close 
to the lower end of the range. Taking account of pro- 
motions, transfers, and casualties among officers and 
teachers, the entrant can be expected to serve only a 
fraction of his career under a given officer. Moreover, 
official preference invites nonmerit practices which can 
get out of hand. It is far better to select personnel ac- 
cording to principle and merit and expect some official 
adjustment. Thus administrative discretion can be 
easily overemphasized. 

The role of the examiner is at once important and 
critical. In the midst of a dearth of applicants he 
must resist lowering of standards for permanent ap- 
pointments in order to meet temporary needs. This 
is necessary because such appointees may fix a lower 
status of instruction for many years to come. Under 

more favorable circumstances of higher pay and pro- 
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fessional status, he may expect longer registers and 
keener competition. Under either condition the unsue- 
cessful not infrequently project their inadequacies or 
the displacements thereof into the examiner where 
they may be denounced without too much self-efface- 
ment. The examiner often enough is eaught in the 
cross-fire of nonmerit forces. He cannot serve the 
cause of education unless he is safeguarded against 
insecurities. He should enjoy tenure, the conviction 
that his work will be evaluated by standards of merit, 
and that his status will be justly protected. These do 
not seem too much to ask of his community and his 
colleagues. 
Howarp H. Lone 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATER: “LADY 
WINDERMERE’S FAN” 

HIGHLIGHTING a season of classic play revivals, 
auspiciously featuring the productions of the Amer- 
ican Repertory Theatre (earlier reviewed in these 
columns), is a completely beguiling production of 
Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” It is currently 
at the Cort Theatre and stars Miss Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, whose artistry in her one-woman show as well 
as outstanding performances in Shaw’s “Candida,” 
Maugham’s “Theatre,” and Hellman’s “The Searching 
Wind” have given her a place high in the esteem of 
the theater-going intelligentsia from coast to coast. 

Granted that “Lady Windermere’s Fan” is only 
second-rate Wilde and pure corn as far as its pom- 
pous two-dimensional characters and seedy plot are 
concerned, the producers, Curran, Lewis, and Young, 
and Jack Minster, who expertly directed, have not 
fallen into the easy trap of tedious parody or bur- 
lesque. Neither did they try to satirize, fully aware, 
no doubt, that satire demands truth as its basis, and 
Wilde never gave a fig for truth—perhaps his only 
justification here. Nonetheless, for a producer to at- 
tempt a revival today demands a fresh production ap- 
proach, individuality, and, above all, style, together 
with the right star which Miss Skinner indisputably is. 
Style, yes, but which style that will permit the players 
to play the play straight, as written, yet permit of 
a scenic approach to Wilde, a bit raffish, perhaps, 
one indicating the humor perspective has given us, 
not only on the play, as such, but as a comment on 
an era? Truth being out of the question with Wilde, 
what does that leave the producer? 

In his article, “The Decay of Lying,” Wilde said, 
“What it is our duty to do is to revive the Art of 
Lying,” and again, “. .. The mask is always infinitely 
more suggestive than the face it reveals.” In this 
current production of “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” we 
sense pure theater in assuming Wilde’s “mask,” in 
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extravagant “make-believe,” and in complete and dis- 
arming sincerity of acting, all done with a whim. It 
is said Osear Wilde had inscribed over his library 
door one word, “Whim.” Whether he ever admitted 
that Emerson had that inspiration executed before 
him is not beside the point. It is the point, in this 
instance, for it struck us that Director Jack Minster 
might well have this as his approach to the produe- 
tion. The straight-faced “mask” of sincerity on the 
actors’ part is certainly the essence of the Wildean 
“whim.” It catches the audience up after an unneces- 
sarily ponderous beginning, fortunately, soon relieved 
by the ebullient Estelle Winwood, a sheer delight as 
the gossipy Duchess of Berwick, and is developed en- 
chantingly from then on. 

It is this disregard of Wilde for the aestheties of 
truth and the emphasis, with its highlights of exagger- 
ation and shadows of mockery, as justified in his 
theory of the “lie” as expressed theatrically in the 
“mask” that holds together what would seem at first 
to be contradictions of style in the production. It 
makes for the glow of pure theater magic, for a 
warmth that stays with one whenever one’s mind drifts 
back to the play as it does, since it is compelling, 
beautiful, suave, and witty—the reason, no doubt, for 
the great popularity of the play’s revival. 

Contradictions of style in the production that first 
come to our mind are that, while the players are com- 
pletely sincere and believe implicitly in their roles, 
the decor and costumes, in contrast, as designed by 
Cecil Beaton—especially imported from London for 
this chore—are vividly and colorfully stylized and 
touch off humor, indeed a comment on the times; 
a comment not holding the Victorian era up to mock- 
ery or scorning it, or, better still, not “holding the 
mirror up to nature.” If Beaton held a mirror up 
to the times reflected in his decor it was one of those 
gay convex or concave mirrors that line boardwalks. 
The result is inevitably hilarious. Yes, Mr. Beaton 
caught and poised the “Whim” that Oscar Wilde 
posed, and gave it style. Not only in this did he sue- 
ceed in his work as artist but also as actor in the role 
of the epigram-tossing Cecil Graham. Here Mr. 
Beaton stayed in character and played in key with 
his fellow performers even though it would seem he 
contradicted himself by his approach to the play as 
decor-artist. Rex O’Malley, succeeding Mr. Beaton, 
is equally successful and amusing in the role. The 
cornerstone, then, of Wilde’s “whim” would seem to 
cover a multitude of sins; actually, it gives aesthetic 

justification to the seeming contradictions in the pro- 
duction. 

It even covers what struck us at first as a flagrant 
lapse on designer Beaton’s part, namely, in creating 
the third-act set: a gentleman’s room, Lord Darling- 
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ton’s study. Here Beaton abandoned the humorous, 
stylized approach of the other settings, with their 
witty and urbane comment on the elegant abodes of 
the Vietorian aristocracy, and introduced a modern, 
realistie, and conventionally elegant setting done in 
the best Stewart Chaney interior-decorator manner—a 
room right out of Sloan’s aimed at Westchester’s 
sable and stable set, no less. 

One of the best scenes in the play, by far the purest 
Wilde, is the third-act scene of the men. Here, what 
was necessary in the out-at-the-seams plot was, char- 
acteristically enough, blown about lightly as the rings 
from the cigar smoke. It dissipated time and brought 
the men right within our present-day range. It 
pointed eternal human foibles as only Wilde can do, 
making mere contemporary “Noelcowardisms” so much 
sophomorie claptrap, substituting gags for wit. This 
single lapse of Mr. Beaton’s from the whim of his 
stylized approach elsewhere can be justified, however, 
by his desire to emphasize the emotional mood of the 
masqueraders following the story line. However, how 
he failed to comment stylistically in this setting on 
one of those outrageously lush Victorian men’s dens 
with their phoney Turkish trappings and Oriental in- 
cense burners—what “Lady” prepared to relinquish 
her honor could withstand these embellishments ?— 
puzzled this reviewer—but only in passing. One can- 
not afford to be academic here, much less dogmatic, 
or the illusion is lost. 

Nor was Wilde too helpful to the players in their 
effort at sincerity, for a number of the roles, namely, 
the girl, Agatha, whose one line, “Yes, Mama,” ex- 
cellently played with infinite variety, by Sally Cooper; 
Sir James Royston, Mrs. Erlynne’s suitor, expertly 
enacted by Jack Merivale; and the young Australian, 
Mr. Hooper, well done by Stanley Bell, were carica- 
tures rather than characters. Nonetheless, Director 
Minster encompassed them all in his sineerity, wit, 
and highly imaginative approach to the play. 

Penelope Ward (Lady Windermere) from the Lon- 
don stage, is lovely and utterly delightful. The 
scenes between Miss Ward and Miss Skinner (Mrs. 
Erlynne), who has never been more beautiful or more 
persuasive as an actress, are artistry of a high order, 
moving and compelling. The leading man, John Buck- 
master, as Lord Darlington, and David Manners, as 
Lord Windermere, too, are excellent and give the 
play much-needed substance. All in all, for wit, 
beauty, elegance, color, and acting of style and qual- 
ity, “Lady Windermere’s Fan” deserves its great New 
York suecess which it will no doubt repeat when it 
takes up its road tour presently, an event theater- 
loving readers may anticipate with relish. 


WILLIAM BEYER 
NEw York, N, Y. 
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American Indian Education: Gov- 
Pp. 122. 
1946. 


ADAMS, EVELYN C. 
ernment Schools and Economic Progress. 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University. 
$2.25. 

“A short history of officialdom versus the Indian since the 
appearance of the Spaniard in this hemisphere.” 
* 

BALLOU, RoBErT O., et al. A History of the Council on 
Books in Wartime, 1942-1946. Pp. 126. Council on 
Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth Ave., New York. 1946. 
This account of the council’s record in wartime could serve 
as a valuabie future pattern for common effort in the book 
industry. 


° 
BowEN, BETTY MorcGan. Milo’s New World.  Ilus- 
trated by the author. Pp. 180. Longmans, Green. 


1947. $2.25. 
This story, written for boys and girls, is concerned with 
the children of the different nations who were quartered 
at Fort Ontario, New York. 

* 

BOWKER, BENJAMIN C. Out of Uniform. 
W. Norton and Company. 1946. $2.75. 
A eandid presentation of facts concerning American vet- 
erans of World War II by the chief of the Foreign News 
Service of the New York Post. 
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CHESSER, EUSTACE, AND ZOE DAWE. The Practice of Sex 
Education: A Plain Guide for Parents and Teachers. 
Pp. 227. Roy Publishers, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
1946. $3.00. 


Pp. 258. W. 
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EELLS, HAstTine. Writing a Thesis, Pp.v+41. Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 1947. 

A guide to writing term papers, theses, and long reports ; 
fourth edition ; first published in 1939. 
* 

‘‘Employment Opportunities in Aviation Occupations: 
Part 2, Duties, Qualifications, Earnings, and Working 
Conditions.’’ U. 8S. Department of Labor Bulletin, 
No. 837-2. Pp. 45. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25. 1946. $0.20. 
+ 
‘*Employment Outlook in Foundry Oceupations.’’ U.S. 
Department of Labor Bulletin, No. 880. Pp. 55. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. $0.15. 
* 
DUVALL, SyLvANUS M. ‘‘War and Human Nature.’’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 125. Pp. 32. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 1947. 


$0.10. 
Presents the psychologists’ approach to the question of war 
and peace. 
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FEIBLEMAN, JAMES. The Theory of Human Culture. 
Pp. 361. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Ine., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 1946. $5.00. 


“Skillfully documented with examples of actual primitive 
and advanced cultures.” 
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GANNON, Rospert I., S.J. After Black Coffee. Pp. 184. 
Declan X. McMullen Company, 225 Broadway, New 
York 7. 1947. $2.00. 

The after-dinner speeches of the president of Fordham 
University brought together in permanent form. 
* 

GRAY, WILLIAM 8. (editor). ‘‘Improving Reading in 
Content Fields.’’ Proceedings of the Annual Confer- 
ence on Reading held at the University of Chicago, 
1946. Vol. VIII. Pp. 240. University of Chicago 


Press. 1947. $2.00. 
Supplementary Educational Monograph, No. 62. 
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The Greeting Card: Mirror of American Life. Pp. 7. 
Gartner and Bender, Inc., Chicago. 1947. 

One of a series of booklets aimed at making known to 
American artists the opportunities available in the field 
of greeting-card design. 


The Great Religions of the 


JURJI, EDWARD J. (editor). 
Princeton University Press. 


Modern World. Pp. 387. 
1947, $3.75. 
A collection of essays presenting the spiritual idea at the 
heart of the chief religions of the present day. 


The Corporation—A Brotherhood 
of Service. Pp. 19. World Trade Relations, Ltd., 
Hope Chambers, Ottawa, Canada. 1947. $1.00. 
Presents the author’s belief that it is possible for those in 
control of a corporation to make it into “a family circle, 
a brotherhood of service” instead of “a thing of charters 
and dividends.” 
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MILLIKAN, ROBERT ANDREWS. Electrons (+and-—), Pro- 
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Pp. x+642. University of Chicago Press. 1947. 
$6.00. 

A revised edition in which the story of the discoveries in 
physics during the past 50 years is brought up to date. 
* 

MINIO-PALUELLO, L. Education in Fascist Italy. Pp. 

236. Oxford University Press. 1947. $5.50. 

Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs. 
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PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Plastics Industry. Illustrated. 


Pp. 127. Longmans, Green, 1947. $2.00. 


An America at Work book, prepared for young people in 
an endeavor to stimulate their interest in this modern in- 


dustry. Indexed. 
® 
Retssic, Luis. Educacién para la Vida Nacional. Pp. 
184. Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires. 1946. 
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SAENZ, Moists. The Indian, Citizen of America. Points 
of View, No.9. Mimeographed. Pp. 8. Division of 


Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1946. 
In this article the theme is treated “in its historical per- 
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a 

STerN, E. George. ‘‘Modern Timber Construction in 
Europe.’’ Engineering Extension Series Bulletin No. 
45. Pp. 24. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg. 1946. 
Mr. Stern is director of the Wood Research Laboratory, 
VPI Engineering Experiment Station. 


StrtL, ALFRED. Communication through the Ages: From 
Sign Language to Television. Pp. 201. Murray Hill 
300ks, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 1946, 


Presents an historical account of the scientific background 
of communication, accompanied by a review of man’s 
progress and change. 
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WESTCOTT, ALLAN (editor). American Sea Power since 
1775. Pp. 609. J.B. Lippincott. 1947. $5.00. 
Members of the departments of English, history, and gov- 


ernment of the United States Naval Academy collaborated 
in writing this operational history of the Navy. 
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Wooptock, THomAs F. Thinking It Over. Pp, 299. 

Declan X. McMullen Company, 225 Broadway, New 
York 7. 1947. $3.00. 
James Edward Tobin, who edited this book, has-also eon. 
tributed the introduction. More than 100 representative 
papers have been selected from Mr. Woodlock’s column, 
originally published in the Wall Street Journal, 


WricHT, JosepH F. University of Illinois Reference 
Folder. Pp. 18. Published by the university. 1947, 
Eighth annual edition—corrected January 31, 1947. Pre 
pared by the Office of Public Information, of which Mr 
Wright is director. , 
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A new plan available to colleges for their 
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life insurance policy providing fixed coverage 
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